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THURSDAY, MAY 2, 187 


NEW YORK, 
The Week. 


MYHE bill passed in the House by a large majority, forbidding the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cancel or “ retire” 


any greenbacks 
hereafter, repeals the section of the Resumption Act whieh directs 
greenbacks to be withdrawn to the amount of 80 per cent. of all 
fresh national-bank bills issued,until the amount of Government notes 
atloat is reduced to $300,000,000. The largeness of the vot 
the folly of supposing that the inflationists have been cowed or ap- 
peased by anything that has happened, and should (but wi 


to Secretary Sherman the folly of trying to be a ’cute po 


shows 


ll not) prove 
liticilan and 
skilful financier at the same time. Every admission he makes in the 
hope of conciliating the paper-men really appears to act as a sugees- 
tion to them for further demands and excesses. We trust, however, 
there is sufficient public spirit left among the friends of a sound 
currency to bring both him and them before the courts on the ques- 
tion of the meaning of ‘‘ redemption,” and on the question whether 
a fresh issue of a greenback paid in gold is not an issue of paper 
legal tender in time of peace, and therefore unconstitutional. N 

thing could be more unfortunate than implicit reliance on his 
promises and preparations. Even after he begins to hi 
course will probably be determined by recondite political considera- 


‘resume,’ his 
tions, and it is entirely possible that he may yet end as an advocate 
of permanent paper money with occasional resumption only. 


The Syndicate took another $5,000,000 of United States bonds 
during the week, making $15,000,000 absolutely sold by the Trea- 
sury out of the $50,000,000 bargained for on the Ilth of April. 
Although some of the 44g per cents have been sent to London, th 
principal sales are in this country, at 102 gold and accrued interest, 
where also the sales of the 4 per cents are increasing. The 4!, per 
cents are sold for resumption purposes and the 4 

Sherman has already issued a 
S5,.000,000 of the 


per cents for 


refunding, and Secretary 


for the redemption of 5-20 6 per cents, 


using the proceeds of the sales of 4 per cents. Gold tell during 
the week from 100°; to 10038g, and there was a gold export of 


$1,350,000, chiefly for the payment of silver imported. There has 
} 


16 
been little done in the way of importing United States bonds 
London, where prices have been Kept nearly as high as in 

It was a dull week at the Stock Exchange and in general 
The prospective repeal of the Bankrupt Law has great 


market. 
trade. 
increased the number of mercantile failures. 
at 5373d. to 54d. per ounce. At the close of the week the silver 
dollar had a bullion value of $0.9126 gold. The gold value 
United States legal-tender note for one dollar was $0.9062. 


4 » 2 se | ° } 
Silver in London ruled 


] 


of the 


Dun, Barlow & Co.’s report of the failures of the 
quarter ending April 1 is instructive reading. As a 
of commercial disaster it has not 
of the country. The number ot 
that of the corresponding quarter of last year by 456; t 
of the liabilities exceeds that of the same period of last year 
$27,546,756; and of this increase in number the Western States 
furnish 249, or more than half—of the inerease in liabili 
623, or thirty-eight per cent. ; and this in spite of 
and vast exports. It is to be observed, too, 
vation of the prevailing distress did not 
the silver-men, relief began to be sure and near at hand. Thin 


+ 


improved during the first nine months of last year. As soon as Con- 


Messrs. 


ie or a 
been equalled in the 


failures in this quarter exceeds 


ties S10,452- 


that this grea 


sy Te)? ‘ | 5 
occur ulbt l, Aacecorainyg 


gress met in October they began to grow worse, and the longer Con- 


gress sits the worse they seem to grow, and Lave never be 


} 1. , . 
abundant crops | 
I 


The Nation. 





4 Ci I'¢ 

| ( robst vol 
| tl ent, See Lo « 
and we would suggest the penitent 1 ’ 
does not “ revive ” after a certain quar t 
Treasury reports to be actually atlo 

The so-ealled Florida contessions ] ( 
ot to say exciting, political theme « | 
is Judge Samuel B. MeLin, chairn 3 State 
Canvassers, Who has made a sworn depo ( 
Thomas County. A sense of duty led 
that when the canvass was mia it ‘ 
that it was his * privilege and duty, in a p t 
benetit of every doubt in favor of the Rep } 
no time did he feel that he oeceupied tl 0 
he can now look back on a * ecombin mn ‘ 
have operated most powerfully in b! his t 
ing his action”; that he had great t for the St 
ease of the success of the Democrat th 
numerous telegrams ‘insisting tl 1 0 
depended upon the vote of Florida } lf 1} 
viving “assurance of the fortheor r of 
sary, in securing the vietory for Mr. U ese 
contirmed by the * visiting statesi tg 
accordingly took the place of cool, | 1 
board ‘‘entered upon the work ot e 4 t 
that they were invested with larg ry 
of a mixed character, political and judicial nT 
dominating.” They disregarded the si ( ‘ 
thei and but for this Mr. Vild dec] 


powers, 
What follows this long pt 


the judge can only cite evidences « 


7 
elected. 


7 


to his notice since the canvass. 


rhe other confessor is ex-Stats 


as Captain Dennis, who was c¢] in of Repablicean Committee 
in Alachua County, whose aflidavit, howeve to tieulal 
precinet at which frauds are alleged to have taken plac Ile ha 
assured a Zimes reporter that he still believes t] { of 
abstract justice the State belongs to Mr. Haye ut that i 
proved that * the face of the returns + s S ; 
to Mr. Tilden.” He is, therefore, mut com Lot Ne 
Re publicans who held that **as a Ltt ol s ( all 
negro voters at the South were Republicans, and ) ed their 
charges of intimidation on the falling o om tl deal shor it 
the polls in any given place. More eres thing the 
captain or the judge has to say is the faet that t pter of their 
confessions is another “judge,” Alfred Morton, formerly of Virginia 
more lately of Syracuse, N.Y. This ent ev conthe in, baving 
wen made, through Mr. Conkling’ lene ‘ lagent of thr 
ost-Oflice Department, warm: | ted h eat friend for the 
Presidency, and divided the Virginia delegatic is between him and 
Slaine at Cincinnati; and Conkling did not forget to maintain him 
his place when Postmaster-General Jewell would have removed 
him. He we down to Florida th the other statesmen and 
did more active work than all of them, and thought he had some 
claim on Mr. Hayes—say, at least as much as MeLin and Dennis. 
Instead of that, he was dismissed a year ago, and has been nursing 


his wrath ever since. Suddenly he left Syracuse again for 


with Mr. Conkling’s knowledge and 
fessions are the result. Like MeLin, hi 
and his partisan 1 chilled 1 
betrayed and mercilessly destr 


ssths ° 
Soul. 


approval, it is 


} 


the President, 


‘ardor has bet 


Florida, 
said, and the con- 


li cooled 


who has basely 


d the Republican party of the 








Oo. { 


fon * 


The 


l li. | ( el 1) ( this hint, he devoted 
i ! »{ | i] l Le Ol } ubsel bers 
I ( Ul I ( pl 1} i 
| to | | nd that t f 
( i ( " Ss ¢ ( Phe re of Is ( | 
rt i] CO Hed to devote h It to 
( | f of D t Ss tor. ¢ ) 1] ++ thre 
Pre 1] ) I} » go light on Fairehild 
il to tl ( Mr. Conkling believe 
{ l « t i ( tions he hat th his great 
‘ ! rep | w other d i tle 
ot M I] oing about h her husband 
( M ( minous reference to 
‘ he hereatter. His pieture ef pelitical so- 
( i | dof t hij that town and its subu 
( 
( Wed ck t Llou ely toox up th Pacitic 
I sSinl l d Billas it came from the Senate, and, refusi 
{ n to delay on the pretext of improving the measure, 
| { \ » 3 nari | uUnahl l t\ by 243 to 4 The hext 
dl wk up the S te’s bill to repeal the Bankrupt Law, and, 
if ry it so to include tl Act of June 22, 1874, a 
i Ul {f March 2, 1867, p ed it by 206 to 39 On Friday 
ed the Post-Office Appropriation Bill; on Saturday, thi 
[) \pprop mn 0) Vonda it suspended the rules in order 
tot up and pass the ll to prevent further retirement of the green 
l d ordering their reissue by the Treasury as fast as received. 
rh certainly unconstitutional measure obtained 177 yeas 
SMa The Senate has been busy chictly with private 
if Thursday ited to the Conference Deficiency 
I} On Tuesday, by a tie vote, it refused to pass the amended bill 
re} e Bankrupt I , but it will doubtless follow the ex- 


ved from the President the nomination 


of Mir. George L. Smith to be collector at the port 


rece 


of New Orleans, and 


Mr. Pa d went home on learning of this, it is supposed that the 
itio contirmed, as from all accounts it ought to be. 

Phe Seer of t | iry also, on request, furnished some not 
wholl tisficton nformation as to the expenses of placing our 
national | both in hisownineumbeney and under his predecessors. 


* trial Congress has determined to repeal the 


lready a tlood of petitions pouring in 


I> Krupt i w, and there Isa 


from people who wish to take advantage of its provisions during the 
t ‘ till remaining. There can be little doubt, though the 
| far from perfeet, that its repeal will be followed by a worse 


In 
to the whole country, the 
insolvent laws. 
other in 


ite of things than new exists with regard to insolvent estates. 
of a 


it come into operation are the State 


ditter 


eeneral law applying 


consid 


These necessarily ably from each 


nd in the light reeentIy thrown upon the divergence of views 
as to the relation of debtor and creditor existing in different 
) of the country, it may be predicted that in the future 
there will be more radical differences than ever. In lending 
States the ] will be made to favor the creditor; in borrow- 
s s, the « But besides this, insolvent laws have 
eflect beyond State boundaries, and no such thing as a complete 
diseh of a bankrupt is possible under them, except after tedious 
{ wasteful proceedings in the courts of every State in which he 


Nation. 


city. 
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0 ach Suc] CO! onof thir puts a on du- 
I It ( i] I OL ¢ h ( t}) ( Cry ly 
( t I ciki 
i | i rh 1] Cl aa Is, ( t ( i " 
‘ . i Cul vale rove l ‘ cle ‘ 
2d there is in the [ I States at ] r'- 
i toa ral krupt law, which in ore tirne 
¥ { sh to prevent the retention of any te on thr 
ibject ‘Our peopl the Washington politicians say, ** do not 


source, ing from a suspicion that debtor 
are better off without than with such laws Phe pre it t wa 
passed at the close of the war, and its object was rather to enable 
( tors to get a col plete discharge than to help ereditors I] ne 
secured this object the weight of the law begins to be felt, and a 





move ‘his sort of bankruptey 

( has been going on from the very beginning of the Govern- 
men banki \pt law bel passed and repeal not im l t 
of a fa x and comprehensive policy, but as a temporary make- 
hift ft time to tin legislation or the want of it mal If 
uncomé ly fel 

The attempt to bring Moses, late Speaker of the Assemb!l l 
Governor of South Carolina, back to his native State to hy foi 
forgery | failed ignominiously. He was preperly arrested; the 
habeas corpus did him no good; but Seuth Carolina officer 
charged with his extradition found at this point that no New York 
jailer would keep him pending the sailing of the steamer. So thy 


officer took him to the st. Denis Hotel; but, finding this expensive, 
¢ him one dollar a day for his sup- 


The 


allowin 


+ 
to 


ed him on parole, 


directing hi 


dischars 


port, and m0 report daily. prisoner 


obeved faithfully, and drew his dollar regularly until the dav ca 
to sail, when, having gone for his “ trunk,” he failed utterly to eh 
the wharf in time to be earried off. So he is now at large, o t] 


reporters say, ‘in our midst.” His position is, for a statesman, very 


disagreeable, for there can be no more unmistakable 


popularity than inability to find a jail that will shelter hin Kimp- 
ton, we lye lic ve, though also ealled for, Cannet be found. at ( ( 


we believe, to leave all tl 


bunal of history.” 


The week has been a very trying one among Statesmen in 
Three of our most noted political personages, Messr 

and Hogan and Dr. Shine, a *» all brothers-in-law, 
have fought three four rounds in a bar-room, Fox and Hogan 
being the principals, and the Coroner pursuing a course of 
lent neutrality bs the 
They are all so high-placed that the police, even when called in, 
were reluctant to arrest them, and the newspapers 
to accounts of the serimmage, besides 
ing “views” on it. It appears that none of the 
any regular calling or occupation, but all have lived on the tax- 
payers, just like princes of the blood in the despotisms of the 
Old World, now filling one little office and now another. The great- 
est New York publicist, Mr. John Morrissey, is now on his death- 
bed, and the progress of his malady is watched with great anxiety 
by an afilieted people, and reported by a faithful press, just as the 
Prince of Wales’s fever was in England. <As almost the only reliable 
reformer in New York, his loss will be very serious, and a trick he had 
of butting his opponents with his head in the pit of the stomach, and 
which he retained even in the earlier stages of his illness, will make it 
almost impossible to supply his place. Another distinguished States- 
man and ex-Senator ang journalist, Mr. Ben. Wood, has gone into 
bankruptey, and we regret to notice that a local jurist of eminence, 
Mr. William Hastings, alias “ Dublin Tricks,” who is a liquor-dealer 
in his leisure hours, is one of his unsecured judgment creditors for 
Mr. Silas B. Dutcher, the Second Assistant 


ox 
three 


corone! 

or 
} ; 

MaieVvoe- 


occasionally pummelling each of others. 


gave from one 


to two columns collect- 


three has 





| 


=7.0G0 or thereabouts. 
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Statesman of the “Conkling faction,” and probably the first Con- 
treller of P 1 it orld, bh also filed a petition of bank 
} ind I l l l 1 ou po | 
ead und thi vere plunged in trouble of rt o1 { 
There has been some further light thrown on the question of the 
political activity of office-holders in an interview with Seeretary 


Phompson, in which, if correctly reported, he said that the Presi- 
lent saw no reasonable objection to officers in the civil serviee eon- 


tributing a portion of their income to campaign purposes, and that 


he expected to contribute a portion of his own; but that, if any 
oflice-holder saw fit to refuse to contribute, he would be supported 
in his refusal. This looks very well on the surface, but the t 

that as long as office-holders as a elass are regarded as peculiarly 
bound —bound, fer instance, more than the plumbers or tailors of 
the party—to contribute to cleetion expenses, assessments will never 
be voluntary. Office-holders will be afraid to refuse, and the Presi- 
dent’s promise of support will not encourage them to refuse. It will 
simply assure them that they will not be openly dismissed for refus- 
ing, but it will not assure them that a black mark will net be put to 
their names, and that they will not be dropped for something else. 


Were they completely relieved from this fear, they are so poor a class 


that nothing could be obtained from them, and indeed, considering 
how low their pay is, there is something absolutely cruel in pursuing 


them for money. It is only done on the filse and vicious theory 


that the portion of the revenue used in paying the salaries of oflicers 
comes from or belongs to the party in power, and this the ry the 


President ought to discourage in every possible way. 


\ correspondent writes to ask, apropos of our article of last wee! 
“ Where does the Geneva Tribunal’s decision leave us as regards 
the right to send ships abroad for sale?) Does it leave them just 
where it leaves muskets and other munitions mf war, leaving us 
right to send either to a belligerent for sale without breach of 
neutrality?” The answer is, we believe, to be found in Dana's 


summary of the decisions of our courts: “Is the in 


le of contraband merehandise, to be sent to the market 





pare an arti 
of a beliigerent subject, to the chances of capture and of the market ? 
And, on the other hand, is it to fit out a vessel which shall leave our 
ports to cruise immediately or ultimately against the commerce of a 
friendly nation? The latter we are bound to prevent. The former 
the bell 


able for military 








igerent must prevent.” That is, we might send a vessel suit- 





purposes to Cronstadt, or Odessa, or Liverpool, or 
London, for sale there, running the risk of capture on the way; but 
we could not fit one out here as a cruiser on a Russian or British 
order, to take the sea as a belligerent without entering a Russian or 
British port. Ifthe Alabama could have been delivered in Charles- 
ton, Great Britain would have incurred no liability through her sub- 
sequent operations. Asa matter of fact she sailed from Liverpool] 
as a Confederate cruiser, and began her operations by taking a 
fighting crew on board at sea. It will be observed that as war has 
not yet been declared, all this has no application to the case 
of the German steamer Cimbria, now or lately lying at South- 
west Harbor, Maine, and having been chartered and manned by 
Russia probably with the view of using her as a cruiser in the 
Pacific. 





The news from Europe is distinetly more warlike, owing to the 
apparently implacable temper displayed by England. She at first 


refused to comply with the request of thi er Pe Sas Well as 
of Russia, to state what the plan was she proposed to substitute for 
the treaty of San Stefano; but she now lets it be known, it i d, 
that she proposes to regard the treaties of 1856 and L-71 ] in 
force, and the treaty of San Stefano as a mere ** suggestion,” to use 


Lord Beaconsfield’s language, that they should be moditied by ano- 


ther Congress. If this be true, war ean hardly be avoided, for this 


1 Would put on 
» 8s _ ] 71 . 
In Carrving them 


e.’ whieh has wi 


lreaties of 1856 and Is71, s! 


; 


fora 


+ 
st 


‘ 1: _— 
sin direct Opposition 


with that Empire.” 














The 


PHE FLORIDA FRAUD CONFESSIONS 


ry’ ( ( ( i] Reiu Dao 
L last Presid 
‘ ( iy ( 1 ‘) ) 1] ( l l ‘| ] iv ene 
to it, Will not surprise many of those who gave much attention 
to the Loja t the tine We have never doubted, and have never 
conceded our conviction, that gross cheating took place, both in 
t Stat d Louisiana. But we saw, or thought we saw, plainly 
enough that if Congress was charged with the power of complete 
( into the regularity of every State vote at the Presidential 
el my i ould speedily convert the eleetion into a faree. The 
decision of the Electoral Commission, that this enquiry was not law- 
ful emed tot fortunate and wise ¢ It delivered the country 
from a great peril, and Mr. Hayes from what was, or ought to have 
been, a great perplexity. It ive him as good a title to the Presi- 
dency as was possible under the circumstances, and a good enough 
title to satish ll se I n Who cared more for the st ibility 


of the Governinent and the prosperity of the country than for the 
) Nitical party. It not only enabled him to take 


made it 


triumph of any 


the place W ithout 


taking it. It 


avoid 
awarded to him by as good authority as if Con- 
the Electoral Commission, had itself de- 
fact that frauds had 
coneerned him no more in the 
one case than it concerned him in the other. No 


ian could aceept the Presidency if before accepting it 


discredit, but impossible to 
gress, instead of creating 
elared him elected in the usual way. The 
occurred in any particular State 
would have 
honorable 
he was bound to satisfy himself that in every State in which he had 
a majority, the vote had Been lawfully cast and the count honestl) 
made. 


There wa 


position which 


however, one unfortunate feature in Mr. Hayes’s 
the Electoral Commission did nothing to remove, and 
friends of his in Florida and 
the character of “ visiting statesmen,” during the 
and with the Returning 


There was but 


that was the presence of personal 
Louisiana, in 

count, in intimate constant intercourse 
Boards when the alleged cheating was committed. 
one way of remedying this defect after the Electoral Commission 
had put him in the White House, and that was an absolute refusal 
to go behind the award of the Commission, or acknowledge in word 
or act any connection with or obligation to the Returning Boards, 
or any persons who assisted, superintended, or encouraged them. 
Mr. Hayes ought in common prudence to have treated himself as 
the creature of the Commission, and as nothing else. He did not 
He was very niggardly to the politicians who 


were most active in his canvass, but he displayed great munificence 


display this prudence. 


to those who went down and superintended the count and to those 
who did the counting. The principal ‘ visiting statesmen” in Florida 
and Louisiana received high offices. In the latter, three members of 
the Returning Board got, or were permitted to retain, very comfort- 
Two of the “ visiting statesmen” in Florida received 
One of those in Louisiana received a seat in the 
The chairman of the Florida 


able ollices. 
foreign missions. 
Cabinet, another a foreign mission. 
Returning Board, MeLin, who has just confessed, was nominated 
for the chief-justiceship of New Mexico; another participant in 
the count, Dennis, was made a Treasury agent on Mr. Hayes’s own 
In fact, the connection of the President 


connived at 


warm recommendation. 
with the set of men who did or whatever was wrong 
in both States was dis- 
idea that he 
more for him 


in the count, or encouraged the counters, 
played in so many ways as naturally to suggest the 
rrateful to them, and felt that they had 


than their official duty prescribed. It is not surprising that he 
al them. 


dlone 


was 


Senate, to get the office he sought, and after much tribulation 
fell into consumption, and, being now in danger of death, has 
made a clean breast of it. Dennis, who {ts or was, it is said, under 

ven nts for embezzlement and other offences of a similar 
character, has made a clean breast of it, too, and what breasts 
t! both had before they cleansed them is now known to every 
I priper re ide 


Nation. 


fessions and break their effect by showing that the 


| was 
| war were still strong among some, and they saw in a Democratic 


MeLin failed, through the opposition of the | 
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= 
There is more or less mystery about the cause of these revela- 
tin just at this ] od, but we do not think itis an unfathomable 
| j ‘ ( \ M l 1 i > SP 
( it m hi i vr inthe 
eves of the next Democratic convention and strengthen his claim 
to another nomination; and easy to believe that some of the anti- 


lministration Republicans should be willing 


_ 


to help in the work 
out of that spirit of pure malice which of late seems to have been 


their governing political motive. But the Administration papers 


a great mistake if they suppose they can dispose of the con- 
men who made 
them are unworthy of belief even when they aecuse themselves of 


great crimes. 


We do not think the public will swallow any more of 
this sort of equivoeation. It will not do to make MeLin and his tribe 


out honest when they are doing Republican work, and rogues when 
they are doing Democratic work. What plain people see clearly 


enough is that thev were rogues from the beginning. A woman who 
accuses herself falsely of adultery is rightly held to have been quite 


' capable of committing adultery if the occasion had presented itself, 


and no one will believe that a man who falsely says he once forged 
or cheated would not have forged or cheated if there had been any 
temptation to do so. 


So that there is now no more use in blacken- 


| ing the Florida and Louisiana scoundrels than there was in whiten- 


ing them last year, and we would on the whole recommend, as the 
Wisest as well as the most virtuous course, either telling the people 
the simple truth about the whole matter cr letting it alone. The 
carpet-bag régime in the South had in the year 1876 put the 
electoral machinery of the doubtful States into the hands of very 
disreputable adventurers, who woke up within two or three days 


| after the Presidential vote to the tremendous fact that they had it 


in their power to dispose of the Presidency. Honest men of both 
parties at the North ought at this juncture to have gone down and 
seen to it, by joint action, in the interest of American peace and 
liberty, that these persons were guilty of no trieks or frauds of 
any kind, and that the count was so made that nobody should be 
able to question the result. But the times were not favorable for 
the display of any such virtue. The Democrats demoral- 
ized by long exclusion from office and fierce desire for it, and 
by the feeling that the Republican rule at the South had been 
so bad that almost any device was allowable that would get 
rid of it. The temper of the Republicans, on the other hand, 
very revolutionary. The traditions and passions of the 


were 


triumph the triumph of the Rebellion. Intense interest in the 
enfranchised negro was strong among others, and they saw in Til- 
den’s election the extermination or re-enslavement of the freedmen. 


The result was a considerable degree of unscrupulousness, which 


sent agents and emissaries to the South who were by no means in a 
mood to stick at trifles, or be very careful about their own virtue or 
that of Southern Republican canvassers. 

But it is folly to suppose that there is now any legal remedy for 
these things which prudent and patriotic men would care to apply. 
The Supreme Court would almost certainly hold that the decision of 
Congress, in adopting the conclusions of the Electoral Commission, 
was final, and the time spent in preparing and arguing the case 


would be one of great political confusion, and renewed and intensi- 


fied commercial depression. Moreover, if a confession of fraud in 
the State canvass was held to be sufficient to unseat a President in 
the middle of his term, and put his title in doubt, we should have 
confessions by the dozen in every Presidential term hereafter, and, 
in fact, Presidential elections would have no end. Half a year 
would be spent in the campaign, and three years and a half in try- 
ing to oust the successful candidate, so that we should rapidly see 
the Government reach the South American level. For the reasons 
already given, the peculiar state of the public mind which made the 
last election so unsatisfactory is not likely to reeur, and the one duty 
which the present situation imposes on practical and sober-minded 
politicians is the provision of a mode of electing the President which 
shall be so plain and simple that such practices as have been re- 


a 


+ ein 


a 


ee 


ee nae 
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occur again or 


punishment of the perpetra- 


sorted to in Florida and Louisiana shall either not 
shall The 


| 
; Se ‘ . ; : ; ; 
tors and abettors of the late frauds is to be dealt out at the polls, 


produce no serious ellect. 


7 


hot in the courts. 


THE INCOME TAX HERE AND IN ENGLAND. 
\' IMI of the Western papers have undertaken to demonstrate the 
KJ expediency of the income tax by showing its success as a means 
of raising revenue in England, which is about on a par with 
the argument which some of the Senatorial Group use, that Gene- 
ral Grant’s social success among the European aristocrats proves 
that he merits a third term. In the first place, the income tax was 
never suggested or thought of in England as a means of ‘strik- 
ing” one class or district in order to spare another class or district. 
It has always been advocated simply as a fiscal scheme, and not as 
ameans of gratifying social prejudices. The most unfortunate feature 
in the proposal that it should be revived here just now is, that it is part 
and parecl of an assault on that portion of the community which is 
“supposed to be in possession of accumulated property, for the pur- 
pose of relieving another portion which is supposed to be in debt. It 
“Js a sufficient, and indeed fatal, objection to any tax that it has ori- 
ginated in any such way, and there is no doubt that it was to pre- 
vent attacks on wealthy localities by poorer and more populous 
ones that the Constitution provided that ‘no capitation or other 
direct tax” should be laid except in proportion to population. 
An income tax levied in the various States in accordance with 
this provision would find no favor at the South and West. 
A good many newspapers favor it, however, which are much 
troubled by the growth of Communism among the working 
classes in this country, apparently forgetting that Communistic 
ideas were started by the Western farmers in the Granger move- 
ment, and that nothing is more natural than that the doctrines about 
property which were promulgated passionately by persons who 


simply wished to impose on others part of the burden of carrying | 


their goods to market, should have found expression in pillage and 
arson in two or three vears later among suffering operatives. In a 
country situated as this is, and governed by universal suffrage, it is 
not possible to keep the plan of making anybody pay more than 
his share of the publie burdens within limits of any kind. It is not 
a kind of plan which can be resorted to now and then, and for one 
parti¢ular purpose. We have among us a large body of persons who 
like the broadest possible application of all theories which offer a 
hope, however slight, of getting money or goods without labor. Ifthe 
income tax had ever been proposed and taken up in England as a 
means of making rich men pay a larger part of the public expenses, 
or of putting on Middlesex a proportionately greater load than on 
Cumberland, it would never have been enacted. 

The purely fiscal origin of the tax there, too, has made its collee- 
tion efficient, decent, and inoffensive. The commissioners who have 
charge of it are carefully selected, and are sworn to secrecy. The 
returns are as secure from public inspection in thefy hands as if 
locked in the taxpayer's desk. The argument that secrecy helps 


fraud does not count, because the vexation, and often the injury, of 


publicity are so great as to outweigh its advantage to the treasury. 
The Khedive of Egypt uses the bastinado freely to extract correct 
returns from the fellaheen, and finds it very effective—in fact, it is 
doubtful whether he could raise more than half his revenue without 
it; but civilized governments have generally reached the conclusion 
that certain modes of collection do more harm to the country than 
their yield would compensate for. The best preventive of fraud in 
all tax-collecting, it is now generally acknowledged, is the adapta- 
tion of the tax to the habits and prejudices and convenience of the 
people, and the maintenance of the highest degree 
the revenue service. We have not as yet tried this plan here, high 
a place as we hold in civilization. The tariffis framed on the bar- 
barous plan of clapping a duty on everything nk of; and 


of cthicienev in 


we can th 


an income tax imposed so as to fall on the rich, and enforced by a 
thorough exposure of their private affairs, has a tlavor of Turkey 
and Persia about it, 


The N 


ation. 


The strictly fiseal character of the tax in England and the strictly 


confidential mode of colleet 

of party gain ¢ peal t Wall t : 2 

been very long in existence here befor couple of political | 

saus of the lowest order were sent out | rt y to 

itinerant spies to ferret out cases ol pavment or insulici 

ment, and they began incontinently, as might have been expeeted 

to levy “ blackmail” both on men who had made incorrect retu 

purposely, and on men who knew they might ocently have made 

incorrect returns and were frightened by the possible consequences 

of their neglect or oversight. The Sant« lal w . ) 

of the worst of General Grant's administration, and Lto wl 

base uses a tax of this kind under our political s\ rean be turned 

The suit now pending against Mr. Tilden is an Mlustrat 

same thing. It was begun against him by t] ficers of the Gove 

ment in the midst of an exciting cans ton Ivt | 

of discrediting him as a candidate for the Presid vy. Itmay lasts 

the charges against him on which the proceeding based are | 

fectly correct; but the occasion chosen for bringing the suit, aud the 
| selection of him as the sole object of the enforce: tof ad tral 


| 





legal view, made it sufficiently clear that the collection of reve 
Wits not, as it ought to have been, the only purpose of the proc 
ing—that it was intended to be an 
Any tax which makes such a performance possible is wh 
suited to our state of society and systen 


It must be observed, also, that England is. par Nenee, the 
country of fixed incomes—that is, of incomes derived fro 
vestments. The number of persons living on such ineomes drawn 
from the public funds, home or foreign, from rent charges, from 
mortgages, from farm rents and railroad shares, i varving little 
if any from year to year, is large in proportion to the number of 
those who draw their incomes from what we call *\ active business,” 
or professional gains, to a degree of which Americans have little 
idea. England is a country of enormous accumulated capital lent 
out in every direction all over the world, the vield of which supports 


| a vast body of persons in complete or partial leisure. Among us 
this class is comparatively very small. Nearly every American is in 
} 
‘ 


uMing 
over” his capital, if he has any, in some enterprise of varying de- 
grees of profit. The sphere of an income tax in England is 
ingly very large, and the making of returns very simple. Variations 
in a man’s income from year to year are comparatively rare, and 


set forth. 


a greater or less degree a trader or speculator, anc 


aceord- 


. 
account for and 


when they oecur are comparatively easy to 

Here, on the contrary, the sphere is very small, as is 
present expectation of the West and South that they will e 
jneidence of the tax altogether, and by the ridiculous fact that when it 
was levied, and incomes under $2,000 exempted, it was only paid 
by 150,000 persons out of a population of 40,000,000, 
from whieh an American who has more than 
draws his income are apt to be 
to change from year to year in 
cautious, and less enterprising communities; and thi 
makes it hard for honest men to make accurate returns, but makes 
concealment or evasion easy for dishonest men. ‘In fact, to use the 
argument of a great Western financier, you can no more deduce the 
suitability of an income tax to Americans from the example of Eng- 
lishmen than you can make a plaster cast of the 
fit the surface of the United States, or deduce the 
Grant for a third term from the dinners him in 
London, or from the presentation to him of an Arab horse by Abdul- 
Hamid. The way of both the South and West 
American peace and prosperity lies through industry and order, and 


through the confidence of every man money that he 
i 


shown by the 


eape the 


The sources 
$2,000 a year 


‘ 


vield of each 


. 


Various, and the 


a way unknown in older, more 


not only 


surface of England 
fitness of General 
number of given 


back to the old 


who has saved 


may safely lend it or invest it, and not through tinkering the cur- 
rency or legislative attacks on eapital; and now that they have had 
their fling, and shown the Gold-sharps that they do not care a snap 


for either the Ancient or Modern World, for Ancestors or Posterity, 
and can pass what bills they please, would it not be well to settle 
down to business and sober and rational life ? 
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‘ for its « t s ) s att if 
ut Arid R United S in Vv irri- 
i to 4 Lue lts ea rn | ial l ppt LNALeLy 
{ i umd it ¢ to the Paci excluding the Lower 
( 1 I i ] Suiil hh parts Ot Central t 
. ( ia, Wher ‘ ibution throug i seasons is favor- 
i ct ‘ 1 en ine t wad to 
| l l | indy 1} it to great moup- 
{ \ f meri nton i ' 1 line 
( }) t I Sota, nd emb es n ry 
( \ ft l tes, In which irrigation ji 
n | l iv y, bu ym its ly ures will be- 
( i lav be « ited as the Sub-humid Region, and 
t 1, With ded fo | favored localities, comprises 
n { four-tenths of t \ e of t United States exclusive of 
A] Lhis conta y 1 irees part of our public domain re- 
maining for sal If its disyx and settlement are prevented or seriously 
retarded | existing | the ¢ is obvious, 

Tit our public lands may now be acquired by purchase at public 
sale, by **] ite entry,” and by virtue of pre-emption, homestead, tim- 
| Tare nda -land | It has not been for a number of years 
the practice to dispose of them by pubtie sale or private entry, and, with 
small pt ls in the arid 1 nhave not been offered for sale in 
those m (ny citizen may pre-empt 160 acres, and by settling there- 
on, « ting a dwelling, making certain improvements, and paying $1 25 
in some, and $2 50 in other di , obtain title. This right can be ex- 
ere 1 but ind | y ho one who alrea ly owns 320 acres, A citizen 

, 


1 25 per 


respectively, re- 


homestead privilege o in 160 acres, valued at 


lued at 82 50, by payment of $5 or $10, 
1 for five 


more 1 


aking certain improvements. 


ivorable to those who have served in the 


army or navy. Title may be gained under the. timber-culture act, by 
the head of a family, to 160 acres in the prairie region, after eight years, 
by cultivating timber thereon in specified quantities. One section of 
desert land may be obtained by paying twenty-five cents per acre at the 
time of ¢ y, redeeming it by irrigation within three years, and the pay- 
ment of one dollar per acre at the end of that time. It is not necessary 
to dwell upon the land-warrants issued as bounties, upon the agricultural 


blishing agricultural schools, or upon grants to railroad and 
corporations, By these several methods adequate provision is made 


rs on lands irrigable by 
of those 


» for the pasturage and tim! 


minor streams, but they are in- 
* the settlement depending on the more important 
} | 


water-courses, and al r tracts, in which ex- 


ce} are included nearly all the lands of the arid region which ever 
can be led. The fractions of this immense area that can be utilized 
under any circumstances require varicd modes of disposal, none of 


which is yet applied by law. 


In general, only those parts lying along the water-courses, being the 


unds of the several districts, can be redeemed by irrigation, and 


lowest | 


their extent is determined by the amount the few small lower tributaries 


can serve, and the areas to which the larger streams, which mostly receive 


their confluents before leaving the mountain gorges and flow much below 
the 
lay. 
per cent, 


by individual enter 


reneral surface, can be taken by engineering skill, often at a great out- 
of tl 
The small streams distributable 


the irrigable land is but three 


a careful estimate, the whole 


deseribed. 


prise are sometimes already used, and, where they are 


On 
of the region above 
not, should generally be reserved as fronts for pasturage farms, to which 


medium altitude are chiefly adapted, which are of vastly 


rreater extent than those valuable for agriculture, and which, without 
such reservation, would be cut off from all reliable water. The diversion 
of tril ries for the irrigation of lands lying any great distance below 
{ d also interfere with the economie distribution of the rivers 
wl , i of-supply, but which demand either capital or 

peration they n be employed at all. In addition to a system 
of canals, one of reservoirs above or ponds below for the storage of water 
will be necessary to increase the irrigable are: here should be 


i, for which t 
1? 


in the general surveys. All our laws leave the indi- 


special provision 
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vidual immigrant wholly unable to farm tracts only to be redec dl by 
xpensive and comprehensive irrigation, They should be disposed of 
e present limitations, either in quantities to suit capital and 
pil 1Ol etual i Fy l 1 bel tl atli ( if 
j dy ore with our beneficent homestead pre } 
{ n ceneral law is needed under which aii 1 id 
i rriga districts, establishing their own regulatior the use of 


r and subdivision of the lands between themselves, 
rhroughout the region considered, val ously 


teghe 
uable timber grows spontans 


n the higher plateaus and mountains, where, from climatic conditions, 
iculture will never be possible. The 


ity and temperature would permit of its re- 


districts over which timber has 
wn, and where the humid 


newal in time—if protected from the fires, which are mainly caused by 


Indians in driving game less for food than for their peltry trade 
—form about 23 per cent. of the whole area; those where timber 


half 


reach 


about that percentage ; 


but 5 


some kind is yet standing LV 


hi 
those affording valuable millins 
nt for 


if the 


timber 


however all industrial wat 


This, 


limitation 


is amply suilici 


in its use is requisite iires can be prevented 


Iy f 


by the removal of Indians tempted by the traders to supply furs, 
and if the country can be gradually settled, so that the herbage in 
which fires generally spread may be kept down by summer pasturage, and 
the dead and fallen trees removed to market. The present laws, how- 


timber 
of 


Itn- 


ever, absolutely prohibit the honest acquirement of any of these 


lands, because they are not agricultural. The fraudulent practice 


‘“‘dummy ” entries ender the homestead and pre-emption provisions, W 
out intention to complete the title—the lands being held only long enough 


red 


quired. The laws should be amended to 


-is resorted to almost from necessity when timber is re- 


1] 


ails 


to be strip] 


ww of a legitimate timber busi- 





ness by sale of the lands in such quantities as may cncourage the con- 
struction of mills, erection of flumes, making of roads, and other perma- 
nent improvements. An old system, ¢ ntrived when all tracts were taken 
as farms and the forests cleared as a hindrance to the main object, is 


wholly inapplicable where the timber constitutes their sole value, summer 
frosts rendering agriculture hopeless, 

Between the irrigable and timber divisions of the region spreads a 
vast body of valley, mesa, hill, and low mountain land, usually bearing : 
scanty growth of nutritious grass, useful both forsummer and winter pas- 
turage. This improves in higher latitudes and altitudes, but in the lower 
becomes so meagre as to show the true deserts found in some 


parts of California, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. There are also dis- 
tricts of incoherent sands and clays, sediments of tertiary lakes or creta- 


southern 


ceous seas, in which the streams flow in deep waterways and the steep 
These are the well-named ** Bad Lands.” Still 


hills are washed naked, 
other tracts lie waste in the form of alcove and cajion lands and 
beds. After all proper deductions, probably thirty per cent. 
whole region remains as useful, and much of it valuable, for pasturage. 


ava 


Having for general advantage relegated the districts along creeks and 


hose 


? 


rivers to the irrigable class, where agriculture is the sole 
considered as pastures have their only reliable resource for water in the 
smaller branches and upper ramifications, 
for the support of the stock that a quarter section is of no value for the 
wants of a herd needed by the poorest man for his maintenance. Four 
square miles, or 2,560 acres, is the minimum unit for a pasturage farm— 
and it should frequently be larger—for which regular division lines are 
Many a short brook would afford water for a number of 


industry, t 


So large an area is required 


impracticable. 
pasturage farms ; but if the survey is in regular tracts, as 
and townships, all the water suflicient for the several farms may full 
wholly within one division, which alone would be taken up in the first 
instance, and its owner would either control the remainder or leave them 
In no event can those pasturage districts 


square miles 


on the hands of Government. 
support any but a sparse population ; and that the settlers may enjoy any 
of the loeal social organizations of civilization, their home residences should 
be grouped as near together as possible. Tor these reasons, divisional 
surveys should conform to the topography and afford the greatest prac- 
ticable number of water-fronts. The large areas of the units also pre- 
clude fencing, so that for poor men co-operative pasturage or communal 
regulations for the occupancy of the ground and division of the inerease 
of stock is necessary. No existing law meets these requirements. One 
should be enacted to provide for the organization of } 


heir own regulations 


asturage districts 
of sufficient si 
for the division of lands, the use of the water for the irrigation of their 
small home farms and for the watering of their stock, and for pasturage 
in common or in severalty, but each sub-division of the district, or 


ze, in Which the settlers could make t 
] 
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pasturage farm, ld be owned by individual 7 ti vt ‘ : t \ 

homestead method Phi lows of the « ny sys for ible, ! 

fresh bod of immigrants, but for t inf i \ ( { s 

( try 1 with ! king i t 

} ! nd wi f cout ! | It is | M | rv 

n ul heme t I i 1 ( « { sta \ 

wh | ! f li 1 ‘ 1 i'G ‘ i ! ve ? I 

timber have given better results than ld been hed } two very u ial | s. 5 

sped statutes of the United States. Cus vy fort 1 ofa port and that of Italy a : 

regulations framed among the people in some of the pastu districts, | become German. This it | 

but they provide no means for the aequil t of ti no i tive to. tensive forests of oak and \ \ 

improveme) ind no legal security venient mines of iron \ 

It seems obvious, therefore, that the di e rang f ter yyet  perand lead ore, The \ 

unsold and unsettled should neither be surveved ner disposed of as if | miles, the total populati t £5 

they were on a common plane or under the condit met in generations Meijerda is about one-tenth of the 

past by pioneers of simple agriculture in the lowland f ts and more | of the total population. 4 \ rm } ; \ 

eastern plains. An authorized classification of the several categories of | ally termed the province of 'Pabarca, is 

publie lands, which, as Major Powell’s report shows, differ at onee from | tribes of Arabs, who have defied the aut \ 

each other and from any familiar to the framers of our present statutes, | taxes for several years, and steadfastly 

is the first necessity. In connection with this, a scientific system of both | territory. These tribes can muster 

surveys and disposal should be adapted to each of the classes defined. | They possess very large her f 

In time of national poverty even the cessation of purchase-1 oney for | the m ehboring or distant 

public lands is of some moment, but of vastly greater consequence is the | often extend into Algerine tet ry 

fact that by antiquated and inappropriate laws the thousands who, not | plaint by the French Gover 

obtaining the rewards of labor, are becoming a burden and a danger in | them orto punish the raiders, 17 

the East, are practically debarred from the vast body of the national do- | wooded, and it would be as d 

main, where, under judicious amendments to legislation, they might | tribes. A large French stea \ 

obtain homes and contribute to renew the general | nerity enjoved | by a seve le on their tr | 

when there was an available and growing West. of their clothing, barely es 
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SLALTA, } ‘ ou s their neigh re o 
(PILE possession of the regeney of Tunis in the approaching ¢ vation are very crude, yi 
f and distribution of the Ottoman Empire is likely t ! The lakes of Echkeul and | 
. complications, Its position, adjoining Algiers and within: ty miles of region, especially to the nat \ 
\ 


Sicily and one hundred and fifty miles of Malta, renders it object of deep | forme 
interest to France, Italy, and Great Britain. France and Italy are known | from three to twel { 
to covet it—the former to enlarge her African colony ; the latter in junre mi and a depth varving 1 


I order to possess territory where her surplus population may find a conge- | narrow and windin t m fi 


: arr and ding s < 
| nial climate and suitable occupations, without severing national ties and — the latter communicates thr ‘ 
) going beyond the reach of conscription for military service. The arro- | ficial canal extending into J | ; 
gance of Great Britain in dictating to Russia the limits which her victo- | struetion of fish-weirs across the strait 
rious arms may not overstep has less excuse than would an attempt to | and now only boats may pass ; 
maintain the sfafus quo, and, failing that, to take possession of | ing $50,000 a wd ren 1, etl 
Tunis. The northern part of the regency, projecting far bevond the | sels, and thus create a nat , 


line joining Gibraltar Strait and the Suez Canal, compels the commerce | in the Me ' 
which flows between these two channels to pass close along its coast fora | of iron ore and timber lat 
considerable part of the route. The presence of a powerful fleet in Tu- | into a basin fer the reception a rese? nd 


nisian waters would, therefore, be a standing menace to **the route to | most frequented 





‘ | t ea s 1In Y ] t t 
India,” with which the Dritish are just now so much concerned. a nation seeking a port w s 
The interest and influence of these nations, no less than the supposed — yring to possess Risorta 

power of the Sultan, has been sufficient to sustain the tottering authority Ir el it has been said 5 ed } 

of the Be Vy; who is conscious of the inevit ibli Oct uy tion f the reg nev ed int Osi in t} reveney 

by some European power, and exerts his efforts not so much t pre- | in French, Italian, and ¢ ‘ g pl ' 

vent it as to defer it. The agents of at least three European nations are | have appeared within a short time. A "i 

constantly engaged in some intrigue in favor of or against his ministers pass fr m the charms of Palermo or {M to the eur 

or favorites, with a view to increasing their individual influence or to | sities of Tunis. The frequency 0! n, with good accom 

lessening that of their colleagues, Recent events have added another to | modations, tempts many tray unis has | me one of t 

the nations especially interested in the regency. The necessity of a Ger- — sights of an European t i s rasts it off no less 

man navy capable of successfully cont nding against that f England, fascinating than instru ve. | } { 1 the « ' 

France, or Italy, is appreciated in and out of the German Empire. Its | Malta tothe bazaars of Tunis: Nt periiu nd art 
development and maintenance are impossible without a port in the Medi- | treasures of Palermo to the shay ith their rue 

terranean. When the Bey, under British pressure. fur imoney and = decorations which form t B y 1 the matchless Iie hl nd 

made every effort to furnish men to the Ottoman cause, Russia protested * ers or the nimble Bersaglieri t j 1 Arab troop { 

and threatened to retaliate. By virtue of her victory it is believed that ting about in er ups engaged : I are but the beginning 

Russia intended to propose a partition of the regency between Germany fa hundred conti » those who leave M 


and Italy, for their very evident moral support in opposition to Austria. or Palermo one day and : 
Circumstances have altered these plans, and it is now 1} 1 that t stumes and the Siciliar Ma 


hesitation of France to participate in the Congress was ly th They differ v in ! f 1 s ns, for it 
fear that the question of Tunis and Egypt \ = l i pro- niable fact that t ley anaticism of t | 

tbly settled nérary tn har deacons 1 ir < \ mpromise | madan : P , . . 
bably ttled ( n rary to her desig ind inte ‘ com] ist mk itives of the reg | partiiel in the native Christian 
would reconcile the interests of England and Tran n hgypt, nor of | populations of either Malta Sicily. If henesty and industry, docility 
Italy and France and Germany in Tunis. When four great nations all ! and generosity were the tests. no candid person having had dealings with 
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i ree | that the Mohammedan doctrine has a m- | predominates, It is admitted that once arrived at a conclusion which is 

( , j ti y t ut shaped if not entirely influenced by immediate surroundings, 

‘ -S \ Is rf your opinions and ideas on matters of morals In every condition of life 

, { ess reflect 1 s generally practised as 

, ve ua sw excep t} le inthe East. The newspaper, as the chronicie of events and ae- 

‘ neig ’ f the Tunisians had « ved the bene- | tions by which alone the moralistie standard of the times can be properly 

| nment that the Maltese have had during half | established for future reference, I think ought to direct its views over 

f tl territory would not now be a question a widerrange. Its comparisons should be less biassed; the aim at impar- 

uld be disregarded with impuni ¥; tiality more transparent 3 the subjective less sacrificed to the objective : 

| population of the regency has steadily diminished in the last | the principle less obseured to gain ends. It may be the resu7t of your 

century fi five millions to one and a half millions, Forty-five thou- | efforts, but is not, as I understand them, their positive aim, to direct publie 

ind of t] are Jews, fifteen thousand Christians, the remainder Mo- | opinion into the one channel of thought whose fountains spring in the 
ham n Arabs and Moors in unknown proportions. The Christians | region where the legends and fables of imaginary worlds, wealths, and ‘ 

' nine-tenths Sicilians and Maltese, nearly all the remainder being isdom found their origin. We have learned to honor and acknowledge 

Ltaliar nd French, Almost the whole population is engaged in agri- | your good judgment in most matters, never hastily given, always the re 


culture. Grain and olive oil are the chief productions. Alfa grass, wool, | sult of mature and exhaustive deliberation. I have known whole bodies 





dates, sponges, and wax are the next important items, The total value | and localities regard your opinion on various and most important sub- 
of native products exported through the custom-houses in 1874, which is | jects as they would a decision rendered by an honest jury, presided 
considered an we veal 3 $5,548,684. Of this nearly $2,000,000 | over by such a rarity as an honest judge: therefore your persistent efforts 
was of $1,500,000 of all grain, $1,150,000 of olive oil, $150,- | to reduce in the general estimation the standard of honesty among West- } 
000 each of Alfa and wool,. $100,000 of dates, $50,000 cach of wax, | ern people did not at once meet with the rebuke it merited. Not until 
sponges, and dried fish, $250,000 out of the remainder being that of red | you had sufficient time and opportunity to prove by the laws of logic, the 
caps (fez) and woollen fabrics—the only two articles of manufacture ex- | force of argument, and the convincing proof of fact, that there was not 
} je ted. Almost an equal amount is smuggled out of the regency, chiefly | mere assumption where truth was desirable, would we dare to contradict. 
uel the Algerine frontier, to escape the payment of an onerous export | The time has come to raise the voice in defence of what is of some value 
tax. No duties are collected in Algiers on Tunisian productions. The | to us—honesty—our honesty, not as measured by the Eastern standard. 
only article of export that has not steadily diminished is Alfa grass. The I cannot remember that at any ante-war period, when confidence as to 
latest returns are those for 1876, which give $745,510 as the value of | values was not any greater than it has been for the last few years, when 
Alfa exported during that year, a remarkable increase in two years. The | losses resulted from natural causes, as they do now, any particular geo- 
increased demand for this article has been a great blessing to the regency, | graphical part of the country was especially divided and abused because 
for it needs neither cultivation nor care, and its growth is improved by | dishonesty prevailed to a larger extent than in others. The manceuvres 
judicious gathering at suitable seasons. The pulp manufactured from | of the Indiana and Ohio * wild-cat” banks, and the consequent losses of 
it makes the best of paper, and from certain peculiarities is considered the | the communities, did not bring these particular States the opprobrium the 
most suitable for the manufacture of papier-mach¢, an article rapidly | ‘* West” has earned from people and press of the ‘* East ” simply because 
rrowing in favor for the construction of car-wheels and other articles | the former, or a few of its States, have tried to profit by the examples of 
capable of r ing extremes of temperature without liability to fracture. | the latter in trying to compromise debts in a somewhat questionable man- 
The erass grows in isolated clusters in fields of varying extent in the less | ner. That the pupil came very near chastising its mentor is not so ex- 
arid spots of the southern part of the regency, which is practically a | traordinary or seldom an occurrence. But let me state a few generalities 
d att. It is gathered by the natives without method, transported in | which will suffice to prove that cause and effect emanate from the 
| bundles on camels or asses to certain points on the coast, often a | * honest” Eastern source. We are aware that the lion’s share of the pro- ' 
distance of 60 or 70 miles, there pressed loosely into bales averaging | fits arising from the war were garnered safely by the “‘East.” We all 
) pounds in weight an L containing about 50 cubic feet, and then | know how this easily-gained and quickly-accumulated capital created that 
shipped to England chiefly, where it is reduced to pulp and the larger | ornament of Eastern society, the shoddy. We also know how fast this 
port ion sent to the United Siates. The first purchasers are nearly all | viper spread its web ‘ westward,” and threatened to transplant the honest 
native Jews, who, taking advantage of the desperate state of the Arab | frugality of the merchant, laborer, and farmer of the West by a vulgar 
population in that part of the regency, advance the gatherers sums of | taste for show and ostentation. We recollect the effects of the Crédit- 
money equivalent to about three-fifths the actual value of the loose grass | Mobilier ‘* unpleasantness,” in which the Western men were the automa- 
at the point of delivery, and are thus enabled to export it ata price | tons, the “honest” East manipulating the wires; the great rings, 
below that for which it could be gathered by regularly employed labor. | political and otherwise, which at last found ready imitators in 
The condition of the poor creatur@s who gather it may be appreciated | all large cities of the West; the cheap-credit system in league 
from 1! fact t a camel-load of grass transported a distance of | with the pernicious Bankrupt Act; the spectacle afforded by 
seventy miles is sold for 1 paltry sum of two dollars. Certainly the | the Beecher scandal; the convictions of grey-headed presidents of 
athering and travel would consume five days’ labor for one camel and | banks, fire and life insurance mpanies ; the frauds committed by dis- 
one man, and thus the value of a day's labor for both is reduced to forty | honest officials of private and public corporations ; and last, but certainly 
cents. Asif to hamper the trade and still further burden the patient | nof least, the brilliant exhibitions of “ honesty ” made by your represen- 
Arab, the Bey has consented to the * Financial Commission” imposing a | tatives in the national legislature whenever questions of national impor- 
en oy xportation, The organization and work of this Finan- | tance were to be decided by that body—such as the Silver Bill, the Paci- 
cial Com ion I will explain in a subsequent letter. fic Railroads Funding Bill, ete., ete. You have repeatedly catechised 
ial i a : a your iliustrious senior Senator for his matchless silence when the Silver 


— ; 7 Bill was debated. I say it was honest in the Western man to speak, 
( y Pre ‘Sp ne lene » work, and vote as his conviction, though wrongly, taught him, and it \ 
: was studied dishonesty in a great (Eastern) Senator to prevent his influ- \ 
ence from being brought to bear upon so momentous a question. In 
most debates in Congress upon questions of honesty we find the Western 


EASTERN VERSUS WESTERN MORALS. 2 doer 2 ; : 
voice raised in its defence—silence observed by the cunning Eastern men 
To tis Eprror ov Tim NATION : of policy. But lately a movement inaugurated in the West, and having 


seen fit to inflict upon the | already taken firm ground, inscribes upon its banner ‘‘ Honest money 





i i 
: \\ since the Granger movement began and the Silver | league,” whose purpose is ‘‘ to disseminate sound views on the subjects of 
! 1, form a chapter of lessons to the close and quiet ob- | money.” Please tell me what efforts has the *‘ honest ” East ever made 
evo? f benetit to the historian. It has always seemed to enlighten the people upon questions of such vital importance other 


to me tha iss of Eastern theorists, encouraged bythe clamors | than to influence Congress through lobbies, ridicule an honest but per- 


d Eastern capital gained from enterprises suc- | verted opinion in the Western citizen, use vituperation as the cheapest 
( vunche in the West, have directed less at- | but also the lowest argument, and generally establish in the dull (?) com- 
tention to the meat f fi ng out why dishonesty prevails than where it ' prehension of the honest Northwestern the idea that to become respected 
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and honored by the Eastern monopolist he must wade through the ** 
of morals” ¢ blished by ** the ] 
ii 

We | no ¢ on bet | 1 We 
Il al aul n from cases of individual dishonesty > Ce 1) 
sons are very lable to be unjust and misleading. What we h 
commented on is attempts at dishonesty through legislation 
approved of and stimulated by the ergans of publie opinion. 
consider the Silver Bill, as explained and defended by the West 
press and orators, to be such an attempt. That is to say, 


eonsider the advocacy of a change in the coinage not In ol 


to make the standard of value steadier, but in order to m: 


the payment of debts easier, and accompanied by gross 
discriminate vituperation of those who possess aecumul 


property and have lent money at interest, to be prima-fiu 


evidence of dishonesty on the part of the persons eng 


init. This presumption is not upset or affected by any amoun 


of evidence as to their private worth, because we 


men are capable of outrageous conduct e727 pass 


them would be ashamed individually. The newspapers to which 


Mr. Mendel should write to complain of the notions current 


it 


East about Western morals are those of Cincinnati, Chicago, Louis- 


ville, and St. Louis. The picture they ha 


ve given of these mo 


during the last six months, not in mere support of the Silver | 
but in the arguments they have used in its favor, and in the ridi 


culous invention about the demonetization “ conspiracy ” h 
believe, surprised the civilized world east of the Alleghanies; 





a very large portion of the civilized world does lie east of tl 


range. In answer to the enquiry with which our correspondent 


concludes his letter, we have to say that ten years ago the Eas 
press began its opposition to the paper-money craze by wl 
West was then threatened and is now ravaged, and has kept 
ever since, and that an association having its headquarters in B 


devoted itself at the same period to the diffusion of document 


the ten thousand throughout the country in support of hone 


money and the public credit, and did not cease its efforts unt 


supposed the victory was won by the passage of the Act of ISG. 


i 
Kp. N ATION. ] 


_ 
Notes. 
omnes McCLURG & CO., Chicago, will shortly publish new 
greatly enlarged and improved edition of Prof. Jordan's * M 


the Vertebrates of the United States.’ The section on fishes has 


id 


A limited new edition of their * Monograms 
Alphabets’ is announced by J. Sabin & Sons. — Bulletin No. 45 of 


entirely re-written.- 


Boston Public Library contains in the bibliographical departinent 
V. of the “Ilistory of Mental Philosophy”; more of the Checl 


for American History, embracing New York City and State and exter 


ing to Philadelphia ; and early editions of the English Drama in 
Barton Collection.—-The General Meeting of the American 8 
Science Association opéns in Cincinnati on May 15, with an addres 
‘*The National Importance of Social Science in the United 8 
Prof. Benjamin Peirce. Gen. Pope will read 
Question”; Dr. John A. Warder on * Forestry“; Hos \ 
** Specie Resumption as affected by Recent Legislation “; Gamaliel 
ford on “Congress and the President”; Rev. J. ¢ 


**Commercial and Social Relations with South America”: Prof. > 


Shaler on * Intellectual Property,” ete., ete. The sessions p: 


unusual interest and importance. ——The Third Summer S I 
ing, for teachers, will be held at the art-rooms of Purdue Unis 
fayette, Indiana, under the management of Prof. L. 8S. Thomps 
term begins July 8, and lasts for four weeks. ——The prog 
ternational Literary Congress, to be held at Paris during the Expos 
has been published. The sessions begin 

the 15th.—Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s ‘Queen of S L 
Revue des Deux Mondes in two numbers.- Recent Encgiis 


ments include ‘The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught R 
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’ ' + | , — partly und nd throw himself on the bed, when he is m y 
( ( ned pol , ed behind t avy cu ns. Thus he falls asleep, when tl 
‘ . | uddenly rising, disclose ] i ng on in his 1 d whil 
, " 2. | Hes e see a urt-room, with three judges on the he h,a row 
| Willi = | Old | 0! th le, and the mm fathis, on trial for hi fe for 
| fr. Hl ! | | 1 J le | the m r of the Polish Je The trial ] through ; t ( d 
t | v' reed | pr s akes adm 1S h damage his « nd finally, 
| f } \\ ' | ; thrown int L tran DV ab Se conte s all, i 1s ¢ demned to death. 
A for a Pa- | In or » have this done it is obvious] essary to have so) ne sub- 
! V ! ( id t t 1 for the bu ister in the bed, where we see him restlessly toss- 
} ] 1) } ; ng about, for t real burg ter mu go through his part in th 
} l con { irks in a m- | d (And again, when the dream is over, and his guilty con ee 
f | , | / t kind appropri- has actually killed him, he must be transported back to his bed again, 
{ , {  t | ( oe. ok y nd ubstitution mn take plac 1 order that his family, when 
f \ nderst vy ( . . hurrying to his relief in his final deat ruggle, n find him in th 
{ t | { 7 1in W i h t \ | il him All thi Is \ Vv 1! s j Iso t de- 
‘ imt \ lent i 1 | viee by which, in the first act, we are let into tl t of the murder by 
ler L | representation of a vision of the murder passing through the 
, l . { , | the murderer himself, who is only twenty feet away from in 
turned ou »a Greuze, a fit. In a dramatie story it is easy enough—or, at any rate, it is easy 
Und , tainty wal title of “A Pred oe th for masters of fietion like MM. Erekmann end Chatrian—to bring 
Mr. H. A. Huntington contributes to this number « «tua of Cole | Out the curious and striking contrast between the external sueeess and 
( t ! ] t It was real misfort Ine for { virtue of the worthy burgomaster and his real conscience-haunted mental 
P L.wittod | . eae + predot er f I f itself the contrast does not make a play, and the stage de- i 
; , 7 . ie ies ore by which the contrast is made visible err on the side of being too 
. , ' ly wae oean semester | Sensational, just as the play itself does by being devoid of incident. There 
' ; » ot tn ; Fees ain | ee ily nothing in it but the acting of the murderer, and yet it shows 


Maer a rg aa how far from perfect a play may be and succeed, that this part, weil done, 


bn tal eaden duln had at first. and none too ately. bee is quite enough to make the whole remarkably interesting. Mr. Studley, 

lon Theobald. It irious to ler that t] when tenn Bas | Ot ok the part at the ifth Avenue, did not appear to have a very 

} noetry and not the English s sink of Cibber as a witless dul- | * fined conception of the character of Mathis. It is essential to the idea 

nnn whe ate & hie thenten thaw thee ane | ™ he story that his behavior and manner should be calculated not merely 

p - mamnammhar Ci oe author of one of the most | ' “isarm suspicion, but ins] ire respect and confidence. The murder is 

1 valuable b : 1 about the staco—* Th the one crime of his life. Mr. Studley made him a hardened criminal, 

‘ , tle f Colley Cibl Mr. Hentineton’s sancr will hav: who would have thought no more of murdering a Polish Jew than of cat- 
al } 2 ieee Ws titi Mati tees OR Reatle itn Rl. te will ‘tis | ing his breakfast. 

epilogue and a fitting introduction, Mr, Huntington —The sixth annual report of the State Charities Aid Association 

y vanity of the man, but with no unkindly per contains the usual record of the Society's progress in some directions and 


its untiring efforts in others in which it has had less suecess. Nowhere 





t adaptation of * Richard IIT.’ is at last thrust | have the eifo ts of the organization been productive of more visibly good 

vith contumely, and the general public finally reminded of | pesults than in the hospitals, and particularly Bellevue, the present con- 

f Cibber’ hor ' certain phras N by St. Paul lition of which may be cited either in proof of the barbarous incompe- 

yon ft” and OM with his head; so much for Buck- | tence of the official management or of the wonderful success of a volun- 

oe, rcontu teer attempt to ‘ameliorate ” that incompetence. Bellevue, of course, is 

rely a typical instance of what is going on all over the State. In the 

l \venue Theatre last week, is a | country districts it appears to be often the ease that the necessity even of 

| | r=" i Ss] \ m ne lifference in treatment bety n the sick and well is not 1 oO”. 

tier adapted to literary than to | nized by the local authorities. The'society says: ‘*In some of the poor- 
igh we believe it has proved a great success on | houses the sick and the well share the same room, and in others, where . 

the Parisian stage, the London boards Mr. Henry Irving has re- | separate apartments exist, but little attention has been given to 
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not t Origin of Species ind there is not! 
list of histories is ove ed with co lati 


like Smith's, but Lecky 


there is none of these powerful essays like 
‘Roman Imperialism,’ ete., which one wo 
The omission of Jewish and Christian hist 
In biography neither Mul, Martineau, Le 

In fiction the selection was, of course, m 


conflict of individual tast but surely t 
pre-eminent claim of * Middlemarch,’ whi 
‘My Novel’ should not be represented by 


which is in his most artificial vein ; and Mi 


} 


*‘ Absentees’ takes the pla » that * Belinda’ 


day one finds only *‘ Realmah’ and *N 


but unartistic and now lifeless work, and 





ory, half lost sight of in the crowd of 1 
class. Yet these are two give 
Ilugo, Reade, Black, and Howells, Mrs 


Miss Thackeray are ignored. 
—One class of literature, the dramat 


oked. It would, of cor 


spere) quite over 
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i A I l i 
h ! j key ft ill 
| ! found ! (; rnmen | 
iw h Dem ! y i < 
Gi ! r tod tt con cing effi- 
I | Dr. W mbly sure of m tten- 
n vou hia red ! ny tum Within th } ent 
Phe y ft rk wl have called the speculative portion 
I 1 1 y ma l division of it, but has to be 
t i] tin i ( im { in rly eve ¥ page, Impresses us 
| le clear and instructive than the historical and deseriptiy 
| ! hw hall notice hereaftet This defect is, it seems to 
us, du » his failure to decide fully and firmly at the outset on which 
of two tl he would treat the fundamental points of the rights of 
individu nd the nature and origin of the state. One of these theo- 
ries iders man ocial animal endowed, it matters not why or by 
whom, with certain moral and mental faculties, and defines his rights in 
i the necessary facilities for the free exercise of these faculties 


ribed by the f 


theory r 


ir 
ization created 


ree exercise by his neighbors of thi 


cards the stat 


as an organ 


by tl ial instinet of man for the supply of these necessary facilities 
for the free exerci of his faculties, or rather for his protection whil 


exercising them the ry, hows ver, does not tuke notice of his 
origin or destiny, or make the state anything more than an association of 
men for certain mundane ends—a highly respectable association, it is 
true, from its permanence and its power, and the great volume of sym- 


pathy and pride of which it becomes, if we may use the term, the reser- 


voir. This theory, too, decides man is worthily playing his 


a citizen by the extent of his contributions to what his fellows 


their welfare, and judges the success of the state by the de- 
i which it encourages or aids him in making these contributions, 
Dr. Woolsey, 


indeed, in one place (vol. i. p. 215 ef seg.) describes the 


tate very in these terms: ** The state is, in truth, a large association 


stretching over a vast territory, acting by itself and empowering others to 
t le 


wing individuals in their freedom, but providing for the numerous 


of } 


wants of a whole community. The interests of men demand unity of law 
ower everywhere, in order that life may be on one undisturbed 


and one ] 
t} 


introduce it where it was not would be 
IIe the hn goes 
which intensi- 


plan, so that a usurper who would 

ubmitted to in his lifetime and venerated afterwards.” 
on to show that ** humanity expresses itself in the state,” 
fies sympathy with suffering, and uses the powers of all to supply wants | 
which only a part may ever feel. 

The other theory considers man as not only a social, but a religious, 
animal, and his citizenship here as largely a sort of preparation for a 
better city is to come in another life, and involving duties and re- 
msibilities other than those which connect him with the political organ- 
ization to which he belongs. It considers the state, too, as something 
more than an association of men, or, to use Dr. Woolsey’s words, declares 
is **not the sum of its members, but something more, and is so for 
Its right of punishment and administering justice does not rest 
on contract or ‘any such flimsy foundation.” ‘Society, in short, has 
more Wisdom and might than the sum of its members,” and this wisdom 
and might come * from the state’s being in the natural order of things God’s 
method of 
in elucidation of the same view, he lays it down that the only solid founda- 


helping men towards a perfect life” (vol. i. p. 195). Elsewhere, 


ip, ¢ 


on for the state’s primitive power is that ‘tin punishing an evil-doer 
t tute renders him his deserts.” ‘Tn other words, the state has 


th ume power and right to punish which God has ; it is, in fact, as St. 
Paul calls it, a minister of God to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
wrong” (vol. i. p. 354). Of course this makes the state not only ‘‘some- 
thing more than the sum of its members,” but vastly more. It makes it 


really, to use the old English phrase, a ‘*most dread soverain,” armed 


ily with gr 


hort, something awful, sacred, and mystic. 


} W, the 


eat power, but with immeasurable wisdom and authority 


wriler who holds one of these theories of man and of the 


state cannot use the same political tests and standards as a writer who 
he other. They donot weigh the merits of a citizen or the effi- 
vernment in the same way : a man may seem Lo one a good 

whoto the other will seem a very indifferent citizen, while a | 


will think a perfect organization, might to the other 
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wear the appearance of an inquisitorial pretender. Dr. Woolsey very 
frankly states his own position in his introduction 
Si hings must be assum in an essay like t} We assume the 
}? y and responsibility of man as a free moral being. We assume 
a t moral order of the world, 3 f ided on uti i ire in such 
use discoverable by man that he could construet a system of laws for 
human actions on them, however the divine Author of the world may have 
nged it on such a plan. We discard the greatest-happiness theory as of 


, nan, 


NO USt as harmful in the department of polities, and believe that in 
human relations there must be a distinction drawn between benevolence and 
ustice, At ihe same time we admit that, happiness is an end which the in- 
dividual and the state may rightfully aim at, and an important one, 
though subordinate to the rights and the ends contained in the perfec- 


micah 
tion of human nature ” (vol. i, p. 1-2). 





The italics in the above are ours, It means—if we interpret it aright 


—that a body of men, however high their social ~and mental culture, 
could not construct a just state, either by the aid of political experience 
or by an examination of their own needs ; that even if they so far sue- 
to provide themselves with what ar 


ceeded as e considered the ordinary 


sources of political happiness, such as security, liberty, industrial pros- 
perity, intellectual activity, opportunities of education and social ad- 
vancement for all, the state might still be a failure, because it might still 
fail to provide for ** the perfection of human nature.” 

This repudiation of the utilitarian test is so complete that De Maistre 
could hardly have made it more so. We were not prepared after reading it 


the constant resort which Dr. Woolsey makes to this same test through 


lor 
remainder of the work. Ile bases a man’s claim to jural rights upen 
Property is justified by the usefulness ‘to the life, growth, 
of the products of the industry 
to be cherished 
‘it is essential to the development and advance of human 

In his chapter on ‘* The Sphere and Ends of the 


author claims theoretically the widest possible sphere of activit 


the 

his ** needs,” 
health, and existence of the human race” 
which property stimulates or keeps alive. Contract is 
because 


socicty.” State” our 
y and in- 
terference for the state, but in discussing the ** Limits to State Power” 
he applies the utilitarian test unsparingly, and for purposes of practice 
decides that the state is bound to provide courts of the Anglo-Saxon type 
for the administration of justice ; that justice ought to be cheap, that 
ve a good title, that the right of petition ought 
not to be restricted, that speech on the platform and in the press ought 
to } 


to | 


prescription ought to gi 
e free, that taxation ought not to be laid without the consent of the 
taxpayer through his representatives, that there ought to be no special 
exemptions from publie burdens, and so on, justifying himself in every 
case by the fact that these restrictions are called for by the convenience 
or feelings of the citizen. He condemns Socialism in like manner, by 
showing how it would result in actual working. He even goes so far as to 
coneede that the state **‘ may, without going out of its permitted path, not 
only protect religion in other ways, but may also support an established 
church.” ‘* At the same time,” he adds, again applying the utilitarian 
test even to this, ‘*I believe that as a practical question, for the present, 
in some societies, and for the future, probably, in all, men will come to 
the opinion that the institutions of religion can be best sustained by com- 
binations of private persons.” But why should an institution which 
stands in the place of God, and which is armed with the awful power of 
punishing men according to their deserts without regard to the visible 
effects of the punishment, and which is charged with the preparation of 
man for perfection, abdicate the function, from this point of view of over- 
whelming importance, of taking charge of the religious training of the 
citizen ? Suppose *f combinations of private persons ” neglect the institu- 
tions of religion, and the state takes no responsibility in the matter, is it 
a just and true state ? And, finally, why is ‘‘ the opinion cf men” on 
such a matter of any importance ? 

Dr. Woolsey nowhere points out where the final source of authority 
Is 


in a state in which the greatest-happiness principle is ‘‘ of no use,” or 


only a subordinate consideration, is to be lodged. We have looked in 
vain through the work for even a hint of the place in which the states- 
men or people should look for the oracle which is to tell them whether 
their institutions do or do not make for human perfection, and do or do 
not carry out God’s ends in the creation of human society ; and yet, if 
popular contentment and prosperity count for nothing, or but little, 
nothing is more necessary to good government than the existence and 
accessibility of some infallible source of light. 

There is, however, nothing new in Dr. Woolsey’s definitic 
It is, in truth, that which has prevailed throughout the world down to 
Take a conspicuous example in moder of the 
We do not by any 


m of a state. 


our own day, times 


working of his theory: the France of Louis XLV. 
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means wish t make this theory resp nsibl for th en of 
that monarch, because we grant that cruelty and intoleran n 

1 me i ecomt iments oi th ’ Bu t } 
nevertheless, a political ideal which, taken in its best aspect, we find 
difficult to distinguish from Dr. Woolsey’s;: that } { 

end of the state was the working out of God’s purposes, in 1 t lue- 
tion of human perfection, and he held that the happiness or content- 
ment of his subjects was a subordinate consideration Ile sought, 
therefore, as part of the proper discharge of this great function, and 


sought it with sincerity, to establish in his dominions com 
of belief regarding the fundamental problems of hum: 
in order to produce this he inflicted punishment, ¢m Juco De’, according 
to his notion of the deserts of the criminal, and without any refer- 
ence to the effect of it on the popular mind, on public tranquillity, or 
on the national industry. The French Protestants emigrated by the 


hundred thousand, and whole provinces were desolated by military exe- 





n existence ; and 


cution, and France was rapidly prostrated before her enemies ; but the 
king’s intentions being good, and the bulk of the people supporting him, 
on what theory but the utilitarian one can we condemn his course ? ** My 
people are not happy,” he might say; ‘‘but what difference does that 
make ? The chief end of government is not happiness.” The fact is 
that, seductive as Dr. Woolsey’s theory of the state is, and elevating as 


from which many of the greatest and most wide-spread of human woes 
have flowed. The authority of the state has, after all, to be exercised by 
a small body of commonplace mortals, for whom it is useless to claim 
God’s wisdom in inflicting punishment any more than his power in ; 
ing human destiny ; and, however august their mission may be, they need 
to be saved from themselves by the constant reminder that their worl 
will be judged now and here, and by purely mundane conside: 


MRS. LAMB’S HISTORY OF NEW York 

MHIS first completed volume of the history of our city brings its story 

down to the opening of the War of Independence. The author has 
spared no labor in research, and from many original sources has gathered 
a great variety of details, and has woven them into a distinct continuous 
history of New York, as far as the annals of a mere colony can furnish 
one. Any one who really believes it is time to ery ‘Ilium fuit” over a 
city that has been ruled by Dutch and English for two centuries, and by 
Irish for half a generation only, may be reassured by the clear and vigor- 
ous development in these pages of the solid grounds for confidence in 
New York’s greatness. 

No wonder that of all the thirteen colonies New York was the one best 
loved and last resigned by the English. It was the only one they won in 
war. Its community reflected the ways and thoughts of home better than 
Virginia without commerce, or Massachusetts without a church. Most of 
its children were England’s step-sons, rivalling her own race in thrift and 
spirit, and more genial and liberal. What Holland founded it was Eng- 
land’s part to improve, but fortunately she could not efface it. Between 
this and the other provinces there existed many great differences, which 
bring its colonial history into marked relief. For foreign commerce it 
was not merely the best port, but also the half-way house to the West 
Indies and the South. For inland trade it commanded the great water- 
way northward, and the only natural passes through mountain walls to 
the West. The enterprise nursed by this position grew into courage and 
skill in the wars and dangers to which the shape of the country exposed 
it, where the other colonies were relatively safe. Mountains sheltered 
the southern and eastern provinces against attack from scattered and 
weak tribes. Close on the flank of New York hung a formidable con- 
federation of warlike savages, and on the north it was circled by the for- 


tresses of the mother country’s watchful enemy, eager to pour its trained 
forces down through Lake Champlain, called by its Indian allies, as if in 


prophecy of many wars, ‘‘the door of the country.” Many of the names 
und events recorded in these pages tell of feats of arms, keen di 1 
devotion of wealth and life, smaller in scale but not less great in nature 
than those the contemporary history of the great world across the an 
recalls, 


To win the best from these outward advantages. and to guard against 


these outward perils, was possible by reason of the happy freedom from 
oppression or dissension within the gates of t] vy. The rule of 


Amsterdam, if not always liberal, was always wise and kindly. And 


. a 


**History of New York. By Martha J. Lamb.’ Vol. I. New York: A.S. Barnes + 


& Co. 1877. 
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sides rt of his life in Europe, is the record of a journey from New 
York to San Francisco and back, and there is a curious mixture of Euro- 
pean mu ds of viewing, with a cordial admiration which is, we believe, 
without precedent in any English traveller in this country. One thing 
which people at the East find it difficult to realize is the amount of 
wealth and luxury which is accumulating in the West. Mr. Minturn 
does full justice to this. Theatres, orchestras, buildings, decorations, not- 


withstanding his European experience, meet with hearty approval, and 
one is a little 
+e. Wi nd r 
stead 
pneumatic tube into the heart of Paris. 
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most enthusiastic lover of his country must admit that travelling 


United States is rather monotonous, and that to make it of much 


ic 


interest requires either unusual powers of observation, insight, and de- 
scription, or else the conflict of impressions with preconceived habits of 
mind, as in the ease of a European born and bred. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the present case the catalogue of stations on the Pacific 
1 sh Still, it is chatty, 
mixed with an The wonders of San 
sco and the Chinese quarter, of the Yosemite Valley and the agri- 
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and Northwestern Railroad, on his return, by which, in resenting gross in- 


frem t r, he had his face covered with blood and lis 


sults ie colored port 
eyes nearly knocked out amid the applause of the passengers and the con- 
ductor—if this account is correct, there are features of Western travel 


not down in the guide-books, and which still maintain the traditions 


of the stage-coach and the bar-room. 
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